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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Demand 


Employment is high and rising slowly. However, very little slack 
remains. Fewer than 1.75 million people are without jobs and this is 
below “normal.” Unemployment at this low level means a_ tight 
labor market and may lead to substantial gains for some labor groups. 


As a result, industrial production appears to be leveling off after 
its long uphill climb. Preliminary estimates lor April place the index 
of industrial production at 242 percent of the 1935-39 average. ‘This is 
the same as a month ago and indicates that the production of the economy 
has about reached its peak for the next few months. 


These developments come at a time when there is some discussion 
about the ability of the economy to stay prosperous. (This was discussed 
in the April issue of GFE). But the outlook for the next two months 
appears bright. 


Phe new generally higher interest rates, sponsored both by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, released a part of the pressure 
on new construction, Consequently, construction activity should match 
last year’s gains for the next couple of months. Although there may 
be some decrease in governmental defense construction, private, state 
and local government spending should be higher this year than fast. 


Business outlays for new equipment is expected to continue large. 
In general, there is a considerable backlog of orders with more than 
6 months minimum delivery for some items. 


From the standpoint of consumption items, automobiles are under 
close surveitlance. Current) production is well above the annual 
output which was expected for 1953. In tact, there is some feeling that 
current: automobile demand may be borrowed trom demand which 
could be expressed later in the year. Current sales indicate that people 
want the automobiles even if they have to expand credit to do so. 


sused on the intensified selling effort, the market for some home 
appliances may be getting more limited. “Phis is especially true of 
television sets and relrigerators. Probably more items will be included 
in this list soon. ‘There may be some new gadgets added to the lines 
and there may even be some price cuts. Shopping around should pro- 
vide a better buy for current purchases of these items. 


All in all, business in the nation should be good during the next 
two months, even with a truce in Korea and with no other new “hot spot.” 


Price 


Agricultural prices have continued fairly stable. After decreasing 
slightly in April, the index of prices received by United States farmers 
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rose 2 points in May to 261 percent of the 1910-14 average.’ Higher 
prices were reported for cotton, corn, and livestock which more than 
olfset the lower prices of wheat, dairy products, and vegetables. 


Prices paid by United States farmers remained unchanged in May 
at 279 percent of the 1910-14 average. Within this group, food and 
leeder livestock prices were up while feed prices were down. But on 
balance the index of prices paid was unchanged. ‘Thus the parity ratio 
(ratio of prices received to prices paid) moved up | point to 94. 


As compared with May of last year, prices received are down 11 
percent while prices paid are down only 3 percent. This makes the 


current United States farm price relationships about 7 percent less 
favorable than a year ago. 


Farm prices in Oklahom+ have remained even more stable than 
United States farm prices. ‘T’.e May index of prices received by Okla- 
homa farmers stayed the same as the previous month at 268 percent 
of the 1910-14 average. Since there was no significant change in the 
index of prices paid used for Oklahoma calculations, the index ol 
purchasing power of Oklahoma farm products also held steady at 94. 


However, several of the commodity groups were changing thei 
relative positions, Prices of grains, miscellaneous crops, and dairy 
products were down just enough to ottset the higher prices of cotton, 
meat animals, and chickens and eggs. The largest decline was registered 
for hay which was down almost 25 percent. On the other hand the 
greatest increase (almost 15 percent) was in the price of lambs, 


Compared with a year ago, Oklahoma prices are down 15 percent, 
and the relative position of Oklahoma tarm = price relationships is 
about 13 percent less favorable than a year earlier. These declines are 
greater than those for the United States, 


Income 


Although prices have dropped considerably, cash receipts trom 
farm marketings are down only about 2 percent so far this year as 
compared with last year... The reason for this relatively small de- 
cline is that marketings have been larger. Receipts from the sale ol 
crops are larger, but receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products are small enough to lower the total. 

It is expected that 1953 cash receipts will continue below 1952 
with normal weather conditions because of the lower level of agri- 
cultural prices. ‘This means that no further substantial reductions in 
cash receipts for 1953 are expected at this time. 

The movements of farm income relative to population appears to 


be approaching more closely the prewar patterns. Using the period 
PI g g 


1 Agricultural Prices, B.A.E., U.S.D.A May, 1953, p. | 


The Demand and Price Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., May, 1953, p. 10 
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Table I—United States Agriculture’s Population and Income Relative 
to the Total Economy, 1940-1952. 


Percentage of population Percentage of national 
living on farms income to persons on 
farms 





1940 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


47 
48 
49 
1950 
51 
52 
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Source: The Farm Income Situation, B.A.E., S.D.A., Dec. 1952-Jan. 1953, p. 


1935-39 as an average, 24.4 percent of the population lived on farims, 
and they received 11.6 percent of the national income—-a ratio ot 
slightly over 2 to 1.2 During the war this relative position changed, 
and by 1948 there was a favorable ratio of 1.5 to | (Table 1). Since 
1948, however, the ratio has been increasing. In 1952, 15.9 percent ot 
the population lived on farms and they received 8.7 percent of the 
national income—a ratio of 1.8 to I, 


These data do not show that the farmer has a lower standard of 
living than the man in town. Many tactors such as the cost of living 
und non-monetary income must be considered before evaluating the rel 
ative standards of living. But the data do provide some measure ot 
the relative changes in the income position of the farmer. ‘Those changes 
appear to be moving back toward the less favorable prewar relation 
ships.—Ler V. Blakley. 


( ‘TOps 


Cotton 


The condition of the United States cotton crop varies considerably 
by production areas, according to recent reports by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The condition is favorable in irrigated 
sections and in some areas of the old cotton belt. 


However, in Texas and some parts of Oklahoma, present conditions 
are not as favorable as would be considered desirable. “Hot, dry windy 
weather continued to prevail, and in most all sections the crop was 
beginning to suffer from the lack of moisture. In south ‘Texas, cotton 


% The Farm Income Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., Dec, 1952 Jan. 1954, p. 7. 
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fruiting was slowed and some shedding was reported. In the dry 
sections of the valley small bolls were popping open. 


“... Early cotton in the blacklandy of North, and upper Coastal 
Counties (of Texas) made fairly rapid growth, but moisture was needed 
to fully develop the plants. In west Texas, scattered light showers 
were reported (during the past week), but none fell in the sections 
where it was needed the most. A large acreage is not planted due to 
lack of moisture.” 


During the past 10 days, some rain fell in most areas of Oklahoma, 
but the rainfall was lightest in southwestern Oklahoma where a large 
proportion of the state cotton crop is grown. At the present time, 
unseasonably hot weather continues to prevail with temperatures averag 
ing well above 100 degrees in the southwest part of the state. 


Some trade estimates of this year’s planted acreage are above last 
year’s crop while other estimates are below. Because of the variability 
and uncertainty of weather, the planted acreage is always difficult to 
determine, and the difficulty may be even greater than usual this 


season. 


Apparently there is some strength in the domestic market for 
cotton. Prices rose above the support price by a margin and tended 
to hold at that level. This market strength probably reflects some in- 
crease in the demand tor finished cotton cloth, but also apparently re- 
Hlects the uncertainty of the condition of the crop in some producing 
areas. 


“.., the minimum levels of support prices for middling 7/8 inch 
upland cotton would be 30.8 cents per pound, ‘This is 90° percent of 
the January 15 parity price. ...In the event that 90 percent of the 
parity price for upland cotton August 1, 1953 is higher than 30.8 cents 
the support level will be raised to 90 percent of the August I price,” 

Raymond B. Marshall. 


Feed 
It is still too early to know what the feed situation will be in the 


Southwest for 1953. Rains during the first week of June proved quite 
beneticial for grains, hay, and pasture, but some areas of Oklahoma 


still remain quite dry. 


Prospects for 1953 feed crops in the United States appear favorable. 
Plantings of corn and other feed grains have been made at about the 
normal rate, and it appears that total feed production may be satisfactory. 
However, much depends on weather conditions throughout the grow- 
ing season, With favorable weather, the distribution of feed supplies 
would be much improved over last: year. 


' Weekly Cotton Market Review, P.M.A., U.S.D.A., Vol. XXIV, No. 46, June 12, 1953 


The Cotton Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., anuary-March, 1953, pp. 6,. 7 
PI 


lp be gin 
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The carry-over of feed grains into the 1953-54 season may be around 
27 million tons—-approximately one-third larger than the carry-ovei 
into the current crop year.® All this increase would be in’ the corn 
carry-over, On April 1, corn supplies were 1,808 million bushels nearly 
300 million larger than for a year ago. Most of this increase came about 
through substantial quantities going under government loan. ‘The 
government had 536 million bushels under loan or owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The larger carry-over reflected the smaller rate of disappearance 
for the current season. A reduced rate of feeding together with fewer 
grain-consuming animal units naturally used somewhat smaller quantities 
of grains and other concentrates. This was also reflected in the smatlet 
consumption of oilseed cake and meal. Stocks of these proteins on 
April | were the largest in recent years. 

Prices of teed grains have shown about the same stability as the 
index of prices of all agricultural commodities. Feed grain prices are 
averaging about 10 percent below last year’s prices. The 1953) sup- 
port prices are about the same as tor 1952 and probably will limit 
any further significant declines. 


On the other hand, weaknesses have developed in the prices of 
high-protein feeds and in the prices of hay during the past two o1 
three months. Protein prices are down about 8 percent while Okla- 
homa hay prices are down 38 percent from February, 1953. Reduced 


protein and hay feeding rates for this spring and summer together 
with increased hay supplies have contributed to these weaknesses. “The 
prices of these items next fall will depend, to a large extent, upon 


weather conditions during the coming months._-Leo V. Blakley. 


Wheat 
This year finds a great amount of speculation as to the size ol 
At best, growing conditions have not been good gen 


the wheat crop. 
Severe drought in places has caused abandon- 


erally over the state. 
ment and greatly curtailed production prospects in others. 

The estimated wheat production on June | for Oklahoma was 61,- 
776,000 bushels. ‘This is approximately one-half that of last year’s 
production. 

For the United States, the estimated production is 769,884,000 
bushels compared with a production of 1,291 million in 1952. 


Wheat prices cannot be expected to show great strength. Even 
though production is less than last year, the total wheat supplies will 
be very large. A major factor influencing the market is a shortage ol 
storage facilities resulting from large supplies of wheat and = corn 
on hand. 


6 The Feed Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A. May-June, 1953, p. 3 
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Because wheat supplies will be large, quotas and allotments may 
go into effect as provided for under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
A quota limits the amount of wheat which can be sold, while an allot- 
ment limits the amount of land which can be planted to wheat, Farmers 
will know soon if they are to go into effect. 


Allotments.—Wheat acreage allotments in the absence of a na 
tional emergency are placed into effect by the Secretary of Agriculture 
by July 15 for the coming year. ‘To the producer who does not comply 
there is no penalty, except that he is not elegible for price supports as 
in the loan program. 

The size of the allotment shall be great enough to produce a 
crop adequate for usual domestic consumption and expected exports 
and yet leave an extra reserve. Specifically, the needs to which the 
supplies are adjusted are: 


(1) A normal year’s domestic consumption, 

(2) Expected exports, and 

(3) An extra amount equal to 30 percent of this consumption and 
exports. The allotment along with imports is expected to provide this 
supply but cannot be less than 55 million acres. Except for one year 
of six since 1938 when allotments have been used they have been 
either 55 million acres or 62 million acres. As a comparison, the 
planted wheat acreage in 1952 was 77 million acres. 


Quotas.—It there is to be a wheat marketing quota next year the 
Secretary of Agriculture will proclaim it by July I. This he must 
do if the total supply of wheat is more than 20 percent greater than 
the normal supply, or the total supply is greater than the normal supply, 
and farm wheat prices for three successive months of the current 
marketing year have not exceeded 66 percent of parity. (Normal sup- 
ply is made up of domestic consumption for the current marketing 
year, estimated exports for the following marketing year, and plus 15 
percent of these for reserves.) 


The quota does not go into effect until the July I following the 
vear in which it is proclaimed but would cover the entire wheat crop 
produced that year. If a marketing quota is to go into effect on July 
| of next year, it must be approved by two-thirds of the farmers voting 
in a referendum held not later than July 24 this year. 


Marketing quotas are based on acres which will supply the 
amount of wheat determined, If quotas are approved and if the acre- 
age quota is exceeded by a farmer, he may sell the excess wheat at a 
per bushel penalty which may be equal to one-half of the basic loan 
rate, store the excess according to regulations of the Secretary, or de- 
liver the excess to the Secretary for disposal. 


If marketing quotas are proclaimed but not approved, prices will 
be supported at 50 percent of parity. 


Regardless of what happens, some changes are in store for the 
wheat producer.—A dlowe L. Larson. 
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Beef Cattle 


Slaughter of cattle and calves is approximately 25 percent above 
last year’s level. The U. S. Department of Agriculture forecasts that 
it will continue substantially above last year’s level during the remainder 
of the year. However, with less pork, total meat production this year 
is expected to be only slightly above last year’s output. U.S. D. A. 
purchases of beef to date play an insignificant role in affecting the 
supply available. 


Marketings of cattle off grass will begin to increase seasonally this 
summer, and probably will be notably greater than last year. Poon 
returns from feeding this past winter may weaken the demand for 
feeder cattle this fall. More grass cattle are expected to go directly to 
Slaughter. ‘The outlook is for seasonally lower prices this summer and 
fall tor stockers and feeders as compared to last year. 


In the long-run outlook, Breimyer of the U. S. D. A. states the 
cattle cycle has “speeded up.” It will reach a peak faster than origin- 
ally expected. He believes that it is possible tor slaughter to be 
large enough in 1953 to halt the expansion in inventory numbers. He 
adds, however, that the most likely prospect is for numbers to climb 
to around 96 or 97 million head by next January | and to reach a 


peak of 98 or 99 million head by January 1, 1955. Numbers on farms 
January I, 1953 totaled 93.7 million head. Without any strengthening 
of demand, the outlook for any marked price rises for producers for 
the next year or two is not encouraging.—Robert L. Tontz. 


Dairy 

Retail and wholesale prices of fluid milk declined in early May. 
This was the fourth consecutive month of price declines. The milk 
dealers’ Class I price for 3.5 percent milk in 100 United States markets 
was $4.94 per hundredweight. This price is 11 cents per hundredweight 
below April, 1953, 32 cents below one year earlier, and it accompanied 
very large production. 

United States milk production from December, 1952 to March, 
1953 was at the annual rate of 123 billion pounds per year, This was 
8 percent larger than for the same period one year earlier. 

In Oklahoma, prices to producers declined in most markets and 
were lower during the period due to dropping of emergency teed 
price premiums, increases in fluid milk production and thus increases 
in the percentage of Class If milk, and lower prices of Class II on 
manutactured dairy products prices. 

Indicative of these changes in Oklahoma production is the ex- 
pansion of monthly average daily deliveries per farm in the Oklahoma 
City Milk market (Figure 1).’. It appears there have been almost 


Based on monthly reports of the Milk Market 
City, Oklahoma. 


Administrator, P.M.A., U.S.D.A., Oklahoma 
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DAILY DELIVERY PER FARM 
MONTHLY AVERAGE ~ OKLA CITY. 





Figure | 


continuously larger deliveries of milk per farm since late 1951. Milk 
production per farm averaged about 35 pounds more per month for 
the first four months of 1953 than in those same months in 1952. This 
year’s early open spring has been one important factor in’ these in- 
creases in production in 1953 over 1952. Also, the relative decline in 
the profitability of beet cattle has been an important factor. 


The dairy picture does not present a pessimistic view, nor an ex- 
tremely optimistic one. Cold storage holdings as of April 30, 1953, of 
the four major dairy products, were in excess of 365 million pounds. 
This is in comparison to 160 million pounds one year earlier. Peak 
production was expected, on the average, in May. ‘This year the peak 
was expected to come earlier than usual. With these assumptions, 
production should taper off soon, and milk plants will use a higher 
percentage in Class L.A. W. Jacob. 


Hogs 


Hog prices have been well above last year for the first five months 
of this year. Market reports indicate about 25 percent increase, The 
Oklahoma farm price has averaged about 15 percent increase for all 
hogs. This increase came largely as a result of a decrease in hog pro- 
duction following the lower prices of last fall. Last fall farmers re- 
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ported intentions of reducing the spring pig crop by about 13 percent. 
Just how much higher hog prices since last December may have caused 
farmers to change trom their earlier intentions to reduce numbers will 
not be known until the June pig crop report becomes available. If the 
reduction is not as great as expected, this will act to hold later prices 
at levely somewhat lower than expected. 


Recent price relationships of cattle and hogs emphasized the tact 
that beef and pork are two distinct and separate commodities. Hog 
prices have been going up while cattle prices have been going down, 
a reversal from the previous trend. Apparently there are substantial 
numbers of consumers who either do not switch from pork to beet o1 
vice versa in response to changes in the relative prices of the two 
meats. At least within the price variations that have occurred they have 
not made this substitution to any great extent. 


If this independence of pork and beet continues this fall large 
cattle marketings should not be expected to unduly depress the hog 
market. However, lew il any producers would expect the present price 
level to hold. 


It would appear that future hog prices will build up to an early 
fall (September) high and then decline as larger offerings go to market. 
Higher hog prices and lower corn prices usually bring about an ex- 
pansion in hog production. At this time it would appear that if spring 
larrowings are no larger than last fall’s intentions indicated they would 


be, the 1953 prices should be sufficiently attractive to bring about 
such an increase in fall larrowings as to put a much larger supply on 
the market next spring... A. Tucker. 


Poultry 


It has become quite evident that poultry producers are faced with 
a one-year cycle in prices, particularly for egg prices, ‘Thus, prices 
which are favorable this season were very untavorable in 1952. ‘The ex- 
asperating situation of either too little or too much definitely limits 
profits over a longer period. ‘The solution for the individual producer 
in Oklahoma is to always begin reducing the size of the flock during a 
season of favorable prices, and to begin increasing the size of the flock 
during a season of unfavorable prices. As a result, the producer would 
for all practical purposes be out of the market when prices were low, 
and selling only when prices were high. 


However, if all producers followed this plan the results would 
be merely a reversing of the favorable and untavorable years. But for 
the individual producer this is the solution for greater profits until 
prices are stabilized. 


Price changes would seem to indicate that production had varied 
tremendously from one vear to another. But egg production is one item 
of agricultural activity that is relatively stable. For example, the 1952 
production was estimated to have been 106.47 percent of 1951, and 1953 


apparently will be greater than 1951 but slightly less than 1952. The 
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price and marketing specialists explain the wide divergent price-supply 
relationships as being the result of an inelastic demand. ‘That is, 
regardless of price, consumers want only so many eggs per day. ‘The ex- 
perts usually hasten to add, of course, that consumers will not pay high 
prices lor eggs il there are cheaper substitutes. 


Also, studies of consumer buying habits show that eggs are com- 
plementary items in the diet. When the consumption of certain goods 
are increased or decreased, then the demand for eggs are directly in- 
fluenced. At present, there are no upward trends in prices of goods 
for which eggs could be substituted. Bacon, traditionally a complement- 
ary item with eggs, will likely continue to increase in price as the sup- 
ply becomes shorter, ‘Uhis will have some adverse influence on the de- 
mand for eggs. 


Poultry producers are planning only a: slight expansion in_ flock 
replacements. Hatchery reports show the number of chicks purchased 
lor flock replacement increased about 2 percent. This is not as great 
as was expected. Usually when egg prices are as favorable as they are, 
replacement purchases of baby chicks increase by as much as 10 percent. 
If the replacements lor 1953 do not exceed the 1952 rate by more than 
2 percent, egg prices could possibly be favorable two consecutive years. 
Watch for this development in subsequent releases by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Broiler prices for the first half of 1953 have been comparatively 
stable as compared with 1952. Beginning the first week of January at 
28 cents per pound then declining to 25 the latter part of the month, 
prices increased to 2614 cents by the first week in February. February 
price trends duplicated the January down turn in direction but de- 
clined only 114 cents instead of 3 cents. ‘Through March, broiler prices 
strengthened and reached 27.5 cents by the middle of the month. 
Prices weaken slightly belore April but advanced to the 28-cent level 
by the first, and stayed close to that level throughout the month and 
the first 10 days of May. By the end of May, prices had declined again 
to 25 cents per pound, but have advanced slightly since that date. 


Prices during March and April were on birds placed in the brooder 
during January and February. They were placed at an average rate 
of 12,300,000 per week for the first 10 weeks for the current year com- 
pared with 12,900,000 per week during the same period in 1952. The 
Production and Marketing Administration estimated that producers 
placed 13,741,000 broilers in brooders during the week ending March 21. 
The same week a year earlier only 13,472,000 broilers were placed. 
Since that date producers have placed approximately 1,000,000 more 
broilers per week than they did the past year. Thus the market will 
need to absorb approximately 8 percent more broilers during June, July, 
and August than it did in 1952. 


Since prices declined throughout the last six months of 1952, the 
question is: “Will the market be able to take the increase in production 
at present prices, or will consumers be willing to purchase more broilers 
than they did in 1952 at present prices?” There are no indications 
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that demand for broilers has increased in 1953 comparable to the in- 
crease in supply that will be marketed during the next three months. 


Turkey producers have taken approximately 19 percent less poults 
from the hatcheries. ‘The greatest reduction was in the small turkey 
poults. Therefore it seems that producers will be in a fairly strong 
bargaining position supply-wise when they begin marketing in October. 

K. ©. Davis. 


Sheep, Lambs, and Wool 


Favorable returns from sheep in recent years have encouraged the 
expansion of world flocks to record levels. According to recent esti- 
mates of the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S.D.A., world sheep 
numbers have increased during the past’ year to approximately 817 
million head. 


In the United States, however, numbers of sheep and lambs on 
farms are low with slaughter relatively high. From = January through 
April of this year, 19 percent more sheep and lambs were slaughtered 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Tl the present rate 
of slaughter is continued, there may be fewer sheep and lambs on farms 
at the end of the year than at the beginning. Sheep numbers were re- 
duced last year in the dry regions of the Southern Plains and, if the 
present dry weather continues to prevail, further reductions may be 
expected. 


The wool situation is favorable. Supplies are somewhat larger 
this season than last, but the world demand is increasing. Wool con- 
sumption during the final quarter of 1952 was nearly one-third greater 
than during the corresponding quarter of 1951. United States mills used 
about a fifth more apparel wool in early 1953 than a year earlier. Carpet 
wool was up 27 percent. Boston quotations for fine wooly have ad- 
vanced.’"—Nellis A. Briscoe. 


FARM REAL ESTATE 


Although farm real estate prices for the United States declined 
slightly (1 percent) during the past year, land values continue high. 
The U.S. D. A. index of land values (1912-14100) equaled 209 as of 
March 1, 1953. This is more than twice as high as the 1940 level. 
Land values tor Oklahoma in March, 1953 had an index of 252 as 
compared to 93 in 1940. 


Although demand for farm property has weakened steadily during 
the past year, farm real estate dealers report that prices for top-grade 
farms have not declined as much as those tor lower quality farms and 
pasture lands. With high “asking” prices, prospective buyers have 
hesitated. As a result, voluntary sales during the year ending March, 


S The Livestock and Meat Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., March-April, 1953, p. 6. 
Agricultural Outlook Digest, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., May, 1953. 
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1955 continued the decline that has occurred in every year since 1946, 
except lor the slight increase in 1950-51 resulting from the Korean 
hostilities. 


Over two-thirds of the farms bought during the year ending this 
March were financed by mortgages or purchase contracts—the highest 
proportion since 1946, About half of all purchases were financed by 
real estate mortgages and about one-third were cash sales.—Robert L. 
Tontz. 


Oklahoma Farm Family Living Conditions 


Have Improved 


Farm living conditions in Oklahoma have been improved tremend- 
ously during the past few years. Electricity, electrical equipment, and 
running water have extended the opportunities for more comfortable 
farm living. Radios, television, and telephones have reduced the lone- 
liness of farm life. Automobiles, motor trucks, and all-weather roads 
have also resulted in reduced social isolation of farm families. 


Indicative of these changes is the level-ol-living index of Oklahoma ~ 
farm operator families. ‘This level-ol-living index increased gradually 
from OL in 1930 to 62 in 1940 and to 79 in 1945.) In 1950, this index 
rose sharply to 105." This means that the improvement in the living 
conditions of Oklahoma farm families has occurred) primarily since 
1940, and over half of this since 1945. 


But there is considerable room for further improvement, A majority 
of the farms still do not have running water, thus they have no modern 
bathroom facilities. Many do not yet have electricity. However, the 
progress to date is encouraging and the prospects for continued im- 
provement appear bright. 

The percentage of Oklahoma farm homes equipped with electricity 
has increased at a rapid pace since 1940. In 1920, only 3.7 percent of 
the farms had electricity in the operator's dwelling (Table 1). By 1950, 
65.6 percent of all farm dwellings were lighted with electricity. Ninety- 
eight and six tenths percent of it came from power line, while only 1.4 
percent was supplied by home plants. Most of the farms electrified 
since 1935 are served by power lines financed by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 


Rural electrification has increased the use of many associated labor- 
saving devices, which lighten the work load of farm families and tree 
them tor other activities. For example, 36.4 percent of all Oklahoma 
farms had electric washing machines in 1950; 21.5 percent had electric 
water pumps; 8.0 percent had electric chick brooders; 7.5 percent had 
electric hot-water heaters; 7.3 percent had home freezers; and 0.7 per- 
" Hagood, Margaret Jarman, Farm Operator Family Level-of-Living Indexes for Counties of 

the United States, 1930, 1940, 1945, and 1950, U. S. D. A., B. A. E., Washington, D. C., 


May 1952, p. 40. 
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cent had electric food grinders (Table 2). The proportion of farms 
equipped with milking machines increased from 1.5 percent in 1945 
to 5.3 percent in 1950 (Table 1). 


The percentage of farms with telephones has fluctuated greatly. 
‘The proportion of farms having telephones declined from 37.3 percent in 
1920 to 26.1 percent in 1930, and to a low of 18.1 percent in 1940 
(Table 1). However, there has been a marked increase since 1940 
with over 32 percent of the farms having telephones in 1950. 

The proportion of farms having radios increased rapidly from 1.4 
percent in 1925 to 74,3 percent in 1945, The proportion of farms with 
running water has consistently risen from 3.5 percent in 1920 to 17.4 per 
cent in 1945. Running water is an important convenience in farm 
homes since flush toilets, bathtubs, showers, lavatories, and kitchen 
sinks with drains depend upon it. Running water, bathroom and 
kitchen plumbing are basic items in modern farm living today. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of Farms With Specified Types of Family Living 
Equipment and Facilities; Oklahoma, 1920-1950. 





[ype of equipment 
I quiy Percent of farms in census year 


and facilities on 
farms 1945 1940 1930 25 1920 


Electricity 28.6 15.7 4. 3.F 
Milking Machines “p 1.5 
Radios 74.3 
‘Telephones I 24.9 18.1 26. 37.3 
Running water in 

farm dwelling’ E?; : 3.5 
Automobiles 6 Fs 57 ae 23D 
Motor trucks J4.8 14 3 1.1 
7 


All-weather roads’ 





1 Gas or electricity. Since gas was relatively unimportant as fuel in Oklahoma farm homes 
in 1920, it can be assumed that the percentage figure closely approximates that for 


all electricity 
In farm dwelling for farms with resident operators, 
* Hard surfaced, gravel, shell, and shale 
Source: 1945 and 1950 United States Census of Agriculture, Oklahoma, Volume 1, part 
25, pp. 3 and 6. 


TABLE 2.—Number and Percent of Farms with Specified Types of 
Electrical Equipment; Oklahoma, 1950. 





Types of electrical | 
equipment reported arms reporting 
on farms! 


Washing Machine 51,814 36.4 
Water pump 30,521 Zhe 
Chick brooder 11,321 8.0 
Hot-water heater 10,602 ia 
Home freezer 10,419 S Ms 
Power-feed grinder 947 0.7 


Number Percent of total 





' Similar data are not available for earlier years. [he figures indicate, however, that 
electricity is now a source of power on an appreciable number of farms. Its use 
will probably increase rather than diminish in the future 

Source: 1950 United States Census of Agriculture, Oklahoma, Volume 1, part 25, pp. 6 


and 22-27 








Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


Other studies have found that the proportion of farm homes equip- 
ped with refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, toasters, mixers, 
irons, and sewing machines has increased rapidly. 


Between 1920 and 1930 the proportion of all farms having auto- 
mobiles more than doubled (Table 1). Since 1930, there has been 
practically no change in the percentage of farms with automobiles. How- 
ever, many farm families now use motor trucks, especially pick-ups, in- 
stead of automobiles for family transportation, and the proportion ol 
farm families having motor trucks increased rapidly from 1.1 percent 
in 1920 to 42.1 percent in 1950. 


Another index of the improvement in the living conditions of 
farm families is the increasing proportion of farmers who live on all- 
weather roads. ‘The percentage of farms located on all-weather roads 


- 


increased from 2.6 percent in 1925 to 37.5 percent in 1950 (Table 1). 


Apparently, farming without these improvements is an undesirable 
occupation for most farm wives, In a recent study of college girls, it 
was found that they would not live on farms unless they were guaranteed 
certain conveniences: chief among these were running water and electric 
ity. The most frequent objections to being a larm wife mentioned by 
college girls who had tarm experience were hard work and long hours. 


Much progress has been made in rural Oklahoma in overcoming 
these adverse conditions. For example, the subsistence type of farming 
as carried on in Oklahoma about 1900 was noted tor its drudgery and 
back-breaking tarm and home work. Mechanization, electrification, and 
associated laborsaving equipment have ended many of the household 
tasks that were formerly quite strenuous and unpleasant to the farm 
housewile. ‘The farm homemaker can now do the housework quicker 
with modern equipment and conveniences and with less physical ex 
ertion. Undoubtedly, the life of the farm woman has been made much 
more pleasant and enjoyable. With more and more farm homes being 
equipped with modern conveniences, tewer women will object to living 
on farms than ever betore. 

These conveniences in family living, combined with the increasing 
mechanization of farm production, make living conditions on Oklahoma 
farms more enjoyable and should strengthen the agricultural com 
munity.—James D. Tarver. 
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